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ABSTRACT 

Intended to familiarize persons with the scoring 
standards and criteria used for the 6th grade version of the Georgia 
Criterion-Referenced Writing Test, this scoring manual is in eight 
sections: (1) am introduction to the scoring dimensions and scale 
points; (2) definitions of the four scale points; (3) definitions of 
scoring dimensions and components (content and organization, style, 
sentence formation, usage, and mechanics); (4) guidelines for 
scoring; (5) suggestions for Keeping the dimensions separate; (6) 
model papers; (7) nonscorable paper codes; and (8) a glossary. 
(SR) 
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introduction 

The information contained in this manual is intended to familarize persons with the scor- 
ing standards and criteria used for the 6th Grade version of the Georgia Criterion- 
Referenced Writing Test. The material included was taken from the actual training 
manual used to train raters to understand and apply the scoring system. In the actual 
training process the manual is used in conjunction with a computer work station. The 
training manual provides definitions and descriptions of the scoring dimensions and the 
score scale and specific directions about the rating of real papers. The computer work 
station directs the rater-trainee in practice exercises and provides feedback regarding 
practice. 

Introduction to the Scoring Dimensions and Scale Points 

A list of the five Scoring Dimensions, their cefinitions. and the components that apply to 
each dimension is provided on page 4. You should read this page carefully and 
thoroughly and refer to it often throughout training and also throughout scoring. You 
may want to remove this page from you. manual so that you can refer to it easily, if a 
separate copy of the page is not provided you for this purpose. 

A score of "1" to "4" is to be assigned for each one of the five dimensions of writing. 
Appearing beneath the name of each dimension Is a list of the components which 
•define" that dimension. Different aspects of writing competence are to be evaluated in 
the different dimensions. While the dimensions are interrelated during the writing pro- 
cess, writing strengths and weaknesses are rated only once during the scoring process. 
In other words, a particular strength or weakness is not rated in two or more dimensions. 

Refer to the page listing the five Sconng Dimensions to be sure 'n which dimension a 
particular aspect of writing is to be rated. A detailed discussion of the dimension follows 
the definitions of the scale points. 

Definitions of the Four Scale Points 

Try to visualize each dimension represented on a line that goes from "Very Poor" to 
•Very Good." Along the way, four regions are defined and labeled 1, 2, 3 and 4. Such a 
representation is shown below: 



fV^^y Poor! \ , I jvery Good| 

This figure shows that each score point represents a range on the dimension. There 
can be low 2's, high 2's and typical 2's. The same is true for the other points. A particu- 
lar paper that you are reading and scoring will rarely seem exactly like the definitions of 
the four points, but it will be more like one than the other. In other words, a paper that is 
more like a 3 than a 4. and more like a 3 than a 2, would be rated 3 on that dimension 
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Score Point 1 : The writing is Inadequate. Very few If any of the com- 
ponents for tho dimension are demonstrated. 

Score Point 2: The writing is Minimal. Some of the components for 
the dimension are demonstrated. 

Score Point 3: The writing is Good, yet not exceptional. Many of the 
components are demonstrated, and these are demonstrated success- 
fully. 

Score Point 4: The writing is Very Good. Most of the components of 
the dimension are demonstrated, and these are demonstrated con- 
sistently. 

NOTE: A paper might not demonstrate competence in each component listed under a 
particular dimension, yet still be scored a "4" on that dimension. Another paper may 
demonstrate competence in one component but be so weak in other components that 
those weaknesses overpower the single strength. Thus, this second paper may receive 
a score of "1" on that dimension because of overpowering weaknesses. In other words, 
strengths may compensate for weaknesses, and weaknesses may overpower strengths. 

Terms used to Define the Scoring Dimensions 

Dimension: The Georgia Department of Education has identrfied several basic quali- 
ties in any piece of effective writing, regardless of the topic or type (narrative, exposi- 
tory). The qualities are: Content and Organization, Style, Sentence Formation, Usage 
and Mechanics. Each of these is referred to as a dimension or domain of writing. 

Component: a component is one of the list of aspects to be considered within a par- 
ticular dimension. A complete listing of all the scoring dimensions and the components 
for each dimension appears on page 4. For example, clear pronoun reference is a com- 
ponent of the dimension Usage. When you are deciding on your rating for Usage on a 
student paper, you would look for demonstrated competence in pronoun reference, 
along with competence in the other components of that dimension. 

Each one of the five dimensions is presented separately. Terms are defined, followed 
by writing samples selected to illustrate the meaning of some of the terms. 



Georgia Criterion-Referenced Writing Test 
Scoring Dimensions, Definitions and Components 



CONTENT/ORGANIZATION: The writer establishes the controlling idea through 
examples, illustrations and facts or c'atails. There is evidence of a 
sense of order which is clear and re avant. 

• Clearly established controlling idea 

• Clearly developed supporting ideas 

• Sufficiently relevant supporting ideas 

• Clearly discernible order of presentation 

• Logical transitions and flow of ideas 

• Sense of completeness 

STYLE: The writer controls language to establish his/her individuality, 

• Concrete images and descriptive language 

• Easily readable 

• Varied sentence patterns 

e Appropriate tone for topic, audience and purpose 

SENTENCE FORMATION: The writer forms effective sentences. 

• Appropriate end punctuation 

• Complete sentences or functional fragments 

• Appropriate coordination and/or subordination 

USAGE: The writer uses standard American English. 

• Clear pronoun references 

• Correct subject- verb agreement 

• Standard form of verbs and nouns 
o Correct word choice 

MECHANICS: The writer employs devices necessary in standard written American 
English. 

• Appropriate capitalization 

• Appropriate internal punctuation 

• Appropriate formatting 
® Correct spelling 



Score Point 1 : The writing is Inadequate. Very few If any of the 

components for the dimension are demonstrated. 

Score Point 2: The writing is Minimal. Some of the components 
for the dimension are demonstrated. 

Score Point 3: The writing is Good, yet not exceptional. Menyofthe 
components are demonstrated, and these are demonstrated successfully. 

Score Point 4: The writing is Very Good. Most of the components 
are demonstrated, and these are demonstrated consistently. 
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CONTENT/ORGANIZATION: The writer establishes the controlling idea through 
examples, illustrations and facts or details. There is evidence of a sense of order which 



is clear and relevant. 



► Clearly established controlling idea 

► Clearly developed supporting ideas 

» Sufficiently relevant supporting ideas 

► Clearly discernible order of presentation 
' Logical transitions and flow of ideas 

' Sense cf completeness 



Controlling idea: The controlling idea of a piece of writing is not the same as the 
wntten 'thesis statement." although the controlling ,dea may be expressed in the form of 
such a statement. The controlling idea may be either stated or implied; if stated, it may 
appear toward the beginning or toward the end of the piece of writing, or even inserted 
n the middle of the text, 't may be stated in several sentences. The controlling idea 
n-,ay be apparent to the reader even though there is no dire-ct 'thesis statement " The 
writer may present a written thesis statement, but the actual controlling idea may differ 
somewhat from the statement. To determine the controlling idea of a piece, ask your- 
self. "If I had to sum up this piece of writing in one brief sentence, what would that sen- 
tence be?" The sixth grade writer" may use a topic sentence, rather than a thesis state- 
ment A clearly established controlling idea may be apparent even though it is no: 
stated in a paper. » " 



Order of presentation: a piece of writing may be ordered or organized in many 
TZlUnnT 3 "s»i"9 of ideas related to the topic, a series of examples 

llustrahng the controlling ,dea. a comparison or contrast, identification o' a problem fol- 
lowed by a proposed solution, a generalization followed by a narrati/e illustration of the 
generalization. These are but a few of the possible orders. In an effective piece of writ- 
ing, the order of presentation is appropriate to the controlling idea. The sixth grade 
writer may signal a chronological order with 'then," Well." or "so." elements usually 
found in spoken language. A chronological "recounting of events" is a typical organiza- 
tional strategy for the sixth grado writer. »o c. 
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CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION: 

Controlling Idea and Order of Presentation 

The controlling idea (underlined) is stated in the form of a topic sentence and repeated 
as a conclusion. 

The order of presentation is a listing of features and activities which suggest why the 
writer considers the recorder the "best gift." 



rM :Mo iu>. ^ jiAAj^yys 
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CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION: 

Controlling Idea and Order of Presentation 

Each paragraph has its own topic sentence (underlined), but the paper has no ciearly 
established controlling idea. 

The order of presentation appears to be an unsuccessful attempt to say 'three things" 
about each topic sentence. 



-V'-^ ^ 



i5tA^^ 
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CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION: 

Controlling Idea and Order of Presentation 



The controlling idea, "how I received a book that turned out to be special," Is clear^' 
implied. 

The order of presentation, a narration of events, is clear. 




-f^^nLlU^ A yX- Ml. 4J^.^ .^. fiffr^sL u^dh^L 



^yii^ CuXLO—J^ ^ryunAi^L. ^ 

^.ru^r<?t^ _ .^^i^^uX^.x,__.^J^^_^a^':xil^ 
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STYLE: The writer controls language to establish his/her individuality 

• Concrete images and descriptive language 

• Easily readable 

• Varied sentence patterns 

• Appropriate tone for topic, audience and purpose 



Imagery oi . nncrete images and descriptive language: a writer uses 

imagery when he or she uses descriptive language that appeals to the senses of the 
reader. This type of language enables the reader to "experience" the piece of writing 
more or less directly. Either concrete images or descriptive language creates word- 
pictures that enable the reader to share the writer's experience. The writer may use 
either concrete words or descriptive language. 



Readable: "Readable" does not refer to the legibility of the handwriting. Rather, it 
addresses the ease with which the piece of writing could be read aloud without false 
starts or backing up arK! re-read., .g to "make sertse." 



Sentence patterns: The pattern of a sentence refers to the grammatical structure, 
the order of the words and the length. Some of the possible sentence patterns are: sim- 
ple, compound, complex, subject-first, beginning with a phrase or clause, or beginning 
with a sentence connective. Variation in sentence length is a natural outcome of varia- 
tion in sentence patterns. For the sixth grade writer, length is likely to be less varied 
than grammatical structure and word order. 



Tone: Tone indicates the writer's sensitivity to the purpose of the piece of writing and 
lO the effect the piece of writing should have on the audience. Simply, tone refers to tiie 
general mood or emotion brought forth by the piece of writing. Tone may be formal or 
Informal, witty, ironic, sarcastic, humorous, informative, sorrowful, ecstatic. .and so on. 
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STYLE: 

Descriptive Language and Sentence Patterns 

The language used throughout the paper enables the reader to share the writer's ner- 
vousness, anticipation, and pleasure. 

Senter>ce patterns are varied in terms of word order and grammatical structure, Sen- 
tence length is uniform, bjt this is not a weakness, 
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STYLE: 

Descriptive Language, Sentence Patterns ard Concrete Images 

The language in this paper is not at all descriptive. The reader learns only that the new 
house "Wasnl very preny" outside but was 'beautiful" inside. The writer provides no 
images to enable the reader to picturu the house. 

Sentence patterns exhibit little variety. Most sentences repeat a subject-verb- 
complement pattern, with "I" or 'they" as the subject. A few sentences begin with an 
introductory phrase or clause* 



Introductory phrase 



Introductory clause 



Introductory clause 



1 , 



'7^ 
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Introductory phrase ; 
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SENTE^'^CIE FORMATION: The writer forms effective sentences, 

• Appropriate end punctuation 

• Complete sentences or functional fragments 

• Appropriate coordination and/or subordination 



End punctu&tion: End punctuation refers to the use of the period, question mark or 
exclamation point to mari< the end of a senterKe. The absence of appropriate end punc- 
tuation creates sentence formation errors l^nown as a comma splice or a fused sen- 
tence. A comma splice error occurs when two sentences are linked with a comma ('The 
weather was coW, I wo^ j my dad's jacket"). A fused sentence or run-on error occurs 
when two sentences are run together without any punctuation. 



Fragment or sentence fragment: As the tenn suggests, a fragment refers to 
an incomplete sentence whteh is lacking one or more of its parts but is written as if it 
were a complete sentence. A fragment may be caused by improper punctuatk)n, as 
when a writer places a period between a main clause and the subordinate clause ('The 
happiest time of my life was when we went to Walt Disney Worid. Because that was our 
first vacation as a family.") Such a punctuatk>n-based fragment Is considered an error In 
sentence formaiion. A 'tunctional fragment" is one over whteh the writer seems to 
have control, one whteh is fjsed to create a partteular effect ("And when were we leav- 
ing? In the morning! Bright and early!"). 



Coordination: "^oordlnatten refers to the connecting of equal grammatteal structures 
to provide equal emphasis. Coordinating elements include (but are not limited to) con- 
nectors such as "and," 'but" and "or." The semi-colon, used to connect two indepen- 
dent clauses, serves as a signal of coordination. 



Subordination: Subordlnatton refers to a method of connecting structures so as to 
give some structures less emphasis than others. Examples of subordinating connec- 
tors are "because." "when," "if," "after," "while," "although," "so that," '>/vho," '>/vhteh" ^nd 
'that." 
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SENTENCE FORMATION: 

End Punctuation 

Missing end punctuation is marked with ■ The absence of appropriate end punc- 
tuation creates fused or run-on sentences. 



^ WlO rlcn ^.^r^ -^V^. r-Loi _r li ^ 
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SENTENCR FORMATION: 

Sentence Fragments and Ccwrdination 

The coordinating connector is enctosed in a | boxj , and the elements which are con- 
nected (clauses, verbs) are circled. The sentence fragment is underlined. 

Note: Not all instances are marked. 



Nonfunctional Fragment 



CTv \ %src^\ ^ 6Cro^ 9r°>o OAs mA T ^v\fc^\£sj^\^ QcV(( r^C^. 



ixtcfcyCi. ^ 
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SENTENCE FORMATION: 

Subordinatbn 

Subordinate clauses are erwiosed in brackets. Subordinating connectors are underlined. 



.i j Zj-h.(L^ cJ^ u,.m7,<1 fi- ^Wj 




uj4\J2jiJLl c-u-^^oJ -iz^kjuti—^^. . 



— u-^v x^y^^^^^y^f^ f L^^^v^.L/« ^n=>^u^^ — 



n ^ 4--l\n L ^ . . . . ^ 



— ^ ^ ^ — 



^ f-*-"^^ 
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USAGE: The writer uses standard American English. 

• Clear pronoun references 

• Correct subject-verb agreement 

• Standard form of verbs and nouns 

• Correct word choice 



Standard American English, standard form: "Standard" refers to careful 
word choice and to the use of those grammatical conventions agreed upon as tt e 
"language of the marketplace." Standard American English avoids the use of slang, jar- 
gon, regionalisms, and unacceptable forms except when appropriate to the topic and the 
audience. Also, standard American English uses the agreed-upon forms for plurals, 
possessives, subject-and-verb agreement and the formation of verb tenses. Com- 
petence and en-ors in usage can be "heard." The sixth grade writer may use elements 
normally found in spoken language. 



Pronoun reference: Pronoun reference involves the relationship between a single 
word or group of words (the antecedent) and the pronoun replacement. The meaning of 
the pronoun should be immediately obvfous to avoid confusion. Clarity Is achieved 
through consistency of person and number ("My favorite sport is volley ball, but I like 
swimming too. 777ey have to be played with teammates,,.," "They" refere to both sports, 
while the writer Intends a singular reference to volleyball, or "It"). Broad references ("It," 
'this") when overused can create ct nfusfon. The sixth grade writer may use broad pro- 
noun reference yet successfully convey his/her intended meaning. 



Word choice: word choice refers to the writer's use of words which express his or 
her ideas clearly and which demonstrate appropriate usage. For example, word choice 
includes an awareness of the differences between "a" and "an," "accept" and "except" 
and "lie" and "lay." Word choice also includes the appropriate forms of adjectives and 
adverbs, ('the worst time in my life," "really hard") and correct pronoun case ("My 
parents gave my brother and me"). 
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USAGE: 

Word Choice, Standard Form, and Subject-Verb Agreement 

Errors in word choice are underlined. Errors in standard form and subject-verb agree- 
ment are circled. 

Pronoun reference Is clear throughout the paper. 

Note: Not all instances are marked. 
Missing words are proofreading, not usage errors. 



Incorrect subject-verb agreement 



Inappropriate word 
choice ^ 



Nonstandard fom: 
Incorrect verb tense 



Inappropriate word 
choice 



Nonstandard form: 
past tense marker 
missing 
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USAGE: 

Pronoun Reference, Word Choice, and Standard Form 
Errors in usage are marked. Correct instances are also noted. 
Pronoun reference throughout the paper is general yet clear. 

Note: Not all instance^ are market;. 



Standard form 



General pronoun 
reference ^ 



Correct agreement 



Clear, correct reference 




.uhimJM buk crrtjji^ /2u^^ ij^m dJbi 

-■^T^^a^^v^vc to^oi rmsL ayuLrm^ JbinJthcUuj. 



Inappropriate word'' xt„ UWlbi _,yu. tl^ g^uq ^u Oe^UTL ' Ivg^/b 

choice: only one of JaQ|lfcu . « _ -^^^^KilUtU^ru. rpria/rUU- pA/K~ jTTULC/U/Ttjt/V • 

the words is f i iL . * . . « J i i_. . . ."'ii l , c. . 
necessary 



General pronoun 
reference 
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Inappropriate form: 
"would" for "will" 



Standard form J 




hL 
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MECHANICS: 

Engilsh. 



The writer employs devices necessary in standard written American 

• Appropriate capitalization 

• Appropriaw hternal punctuation 

• Appropriate formatting 

• Correct spelling 



Internal punctuation: As opposed to "end punctuation/' internal punctuation 
appears within a sentence: for example, quotation maite and commas in dialogue, com- 
mas between words in a series, commas after introductory clauses and phrases, com- 
mas setting off nonrestrictive elements, commas after transition words. Such en-ors 
have to be "seen" to be noted. 



Formatting: Formatting refers to the layout of the piece of writinp on the page- 
margins, paragraph indentation, spacing between words and spacing between sen- 
tences. Writers and readers have agreed on certain spatial conventions for clarity and 
ease of reading, and words are placed on the page in accordance with these conven- 
tions. Formatting also refers to the appropriate grouping of related information into para- 
graph form. 
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MECHANICS: 

Formatting 

The paragraph is not indented. The left-hand margin is irregular, and the right-hand mar- 
gin is inappropriate. 



1 (^n-l- n CjO-rar- l- for r.ki'rsmn^,. 



ha 



xnfiJl LKjf4\ uikn-h T gnf. li 



T got as /prtt^ /on^ X Jtn^ 



Anve. to u;alk. 1 (j uoair 



Ocif5ix:LL_l ujg s /ooKfr.^ for ca 



^1 ^ o/rA clac\ ^ Atl f>e uj(?ni 



/n. CtJif. youf the^ chain on an rJ 
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c\o[K]r\ tkp roaA an(\. cCirr\e /)acK 

^U^ing if. Tkg. rk air\ ha(\ KrnrfC 



r't Lj^f « fitAf T expect q mare 



re 
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MECHANICS: 

Formatting and Internal Punctuation 

Fonnatting is appropriate. Maintenance of uniform right-hand margin results in spelling 
errors, as the writer inappropriately hyphenates words. 

Instances of corrcc* and incorrect internal punctuation are noted. 

Note: Not all Instance s are marked. 



Correct us? of comma 
after introductory 
clause 



Quotation marks correct 
but semi-cok)n used 
incorrectly in place 
of a comma 



Correct use of 
comma to separate 
independent clauses 



Comma unnecessary 
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Guidelines for Scoring 



1. Leave your personal grading standards at home. Put away any preconceived 
ideas you might have as to what ought to be expected of a student at this age or 
grade level. Rate each paper only for the five dimensions defined In this Manual, only 
for the components outlined for each dimension, and only on the four-point scale given 
you. 

2. Remember throughout training and scoring that you are to operate from a "com- 
petence perspective"- not an "error perspective," This means that in order to rate a 
paper accuretely, you must read It lool<lngfor a demonstration of competence In each 
dimensjpn based on the components listed. To "count errors" as you read will often 
cause you to mal<e mistakes in judgment. Rather, you shouid be continually asking 
yourself as you read, "Has this writer demonstrated his or her competence In this dimen- 
sion, and, if so, how well?" The model papers will serve as your gukle for defining this 
competence. 

3. Don't confuse the appearance of the paper with competence. Assign a score based 
on each dimenston- not on the length, neatness, or legibility of the paper. 

4. Keep in mind that you are scoring the writing sample, not the writer. Your subjective 
response ("I like this kid," "I find this topic boring," "I agree with what the writer is say- 
ing," "I wish the v/riter had not shared this Information with me") Is to be kept separate 
from the scores you assign. 

5. Remember that the scale contains four points and four points only. A paper cannot 
receive a score of "0" or "5." Review the model papers and their annotations periodically 
to avokJ redefining the scale because of the papers you have read. 

6. If the writer provided a title at the beginning of the essay, you should not consider 
that a part of the text you are scaring. 

7. Keep In mind the distinctfon between copying/proofreading errors-such as omitted 
words or phrases and duplicated words-and errors In usage and mechanics. 

8. Papers that cannot be assigned a rating of "1" to "4" are discussed In the scoring 
portion of this manual under "Non Scorable Paper Codes." 

Suggestions for Keeping the Dimensions Separate 

Content/Organization: Read the paper looking for evidence of a stated or implied con- 
trolling Idea (not necessarily a thesis statement or statement of purpose); for develop- 
ment through the use of explanation, ^etall, and/or example; and for an organizational 
plan that Is easy to follow. 

Style: Read for evidence of Individuality. Does there seem to be a definite /c ^sonaWy 
behind the words? Does the writer appeal to any of your five senses? Can yo. see any 
pictures or scenes as you read'? 
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Sentence Formation: Read for competence at the sentence level. 

Usage: Read for demonstration of competence and/or the presence of usage errors 
you would hear if the paper were read aloud to you. 

Mechanics: Read for demonstration of competence and/or the presence of errors you 
would notice only if you saw the paper. 



Model Papers 

On the following pages you will find the first six training papers, which are refened to as 
Model Papers, Folbwing each model paper is a set of scores and rationale statements 
for each of the scoring dimensions for that Model Paper. The rationale statements or 
annotations explain why the scores assigned to that paper are correct. These six Model 
Papers illustrate and define the precise meaning of each score point on each dimension. 
Studying these papers with their accompanying annotations will give the reader valuable 
insights into the meaning of the scoring scale. 

Following these Model Papers is a section that includes Non Scorable Paper (NSP) 
codes and examples of papers that have been given these codes. An NSP is a paper 
that cannot be scored using the scoring criteria because of some anomaly (e.g.|an off- 
lopic paper, an illegible paper, etc:). The final section in this manual contains a Glossary 
of terms used throughout this manual. 



9 
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Model Paper - 1 Page 1 



K./Ccfi.fiAjitAi Xvmg x/Y\ ^^-^-^ ><jatk^ Ajo^wvi 

ivo.xA /Lileoa ^ gjLfl/y^^c La AA -)-dLX, XAjua TTU ^Li^Laxi. OTlcrlu 

Out ^/J 'aO cjr^<x£cl tyf ] Aj>jc-K /AA*a^ iOLyrvcji C^c^po cry\ . 



Qt-A-^vvo'\g>\ ^''^^'^^ CLoucX ^>Ouuc\ ^ y^^xfljO^ ^xrK<xi xo^JvJL 



^(yxi?^ 
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Model Paper - 1 Page 2 



U'^ijs/r ^ \Ocyilr^ q-^^ y\x:^.<X^ 

7^. fr y J ) Qj^X2xs^ rvUv^ AiL gX»>>^ yca — (^C * ^^iZ g f 

^ 
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Annotation 



Model Paper 1 



Grade 6 



Content/Organization (3) 



While the controlling Idea Is established, so much of the support leads up to the "happi* 
est time/' that the reader Is left without a sense of cx)mpleteness. Development is 
relevant yet incomplete. The concluding sentence seems "stuck on." 



Style (3) 



The reader has some sense of the writer's Individuality, especially from the mention of 
the friends and the advance preparation. Language Is not particularly descriptive. The 
paper is easily readable. 



Sentence Formation (3) 

Sentences are complete and correctly punctuated except for part of the dialogue. There 
is little use of coordination. Competence in subordination is demonstrated. 



Usage (4) 

Competence in all components is demonstrated. 



Mechanics (4) 

Punctuation of the dialogue is inappropriate. Other internal punctuation is generally 
correct. Most words are con-ectly spelled and capitalized. Formatting Is appropriate. 
This paper is a low 4. 



Domain ratfngs are enclosed in parentheses. 
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Model Paper - 2 Page 1 



fQjH ^ iJ ^JcbL IJLK3LQ rm i ^ y.An±. 



■f-^Q p ortnQ/-) Q^onrYiA^ O^i-oTL. Qunnd T t/incLgjci^ 
_JQLKjlCL 



1 G-,nnrL u^n nHrifl. i':fcL txKVA rmj^. 



ERIC 3 
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_a)^^(-ja.\bibLi. fi.-nc1l. X • _j 
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Annotation Model Paper 2 Grade 6 



Contmt/Organization (2) 

While a controlling idea is established, development is minimal. Some of the details 
included are of questionable relevance. Ideas do not flow. Organization is ineffective. 



Style (3) 

Although the paper is not always easily readable, the tone is appropriate and the reader 
can "see" the gift and the writer's actions. Sentences are not varied. 



Sentence Formation (3) 

Sentences are complete and end punctuation is appropriate. Coordination and subordi- 
nation are demonstrated, but the writer is not consistently effective. 



Usage (2) 

Pronoun references are repeatedly vague and confusing. There are a few agreement 
en-ors: "sister and I was" and "we was." Noun and verb forms are standard and most 
word choice is con-ect. 



Mechanics (3) 

Capitalizatcn is correct. All words (except 'to" for 'too") are spelled con-ectly A few 
commas are missing. (Paragraphing in this paper is a C/0 weakness, not a'formatting 
problem.) 



Domain ratlnga are enclosed In parentheses. 
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Annotation Model Paper 3 Grade 6 

Content/Organization (1) 

The paper has no controlling idea and lacks a sense of completeness. Much of the infor- 
mation is irrelevant. The order of presentation is not clear. Transitions are weak. 



StySe (1) 

The paper is not easily readable. Descriptive language and images are lacking. The 
tone is flat. 



Sentence Formation (1) 

End punctuatton often appears to be random. Most sentences contain inappropiiate 
coordinatk>n and subordination. 



Usage (1) 

There are problems with verb forms, with noun forms and with subject-verb agreement. 
Mechanics (1) 

The paper contains many problems in spelling, capitalizatton. internal punctuation and 
formatting. 



Domain ratings are encloaed In parentheses 
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Annotation Model Paper 4 Grade 6 



Content/Organization (3) 

The controlling idea is established and developed with relevant support although some 
information is Inelevant. The writer's choice of subject matter contributes to problems of 
development. Organization is weak. The paper is a low 3. 



Styte (2) 

The language is vague and contributes to a 'tiat" tone. Sentence variation is minimal. 
The paper is easily readable. 



Sentence Formation (3) 

Many sentences in this relatively short paper are effective and correctly punctuated. 
There is some evidence of subordinetion and coordination. In a few cases, the writer 
loses control and runs ideas togethei. 



Usage (3) 

Competence in usage components is often demonstrated, but is not consistent. The 
paper contains an assortment of enors (word choice, verb tense, pronoun reference) but 
many instances of competence. 



IMechanics (2) 

Formaiiing is inappropriate. The writer demonstrates t\o mastery of paragraphing. 
Several words are misspelled. With the exception of "parent's." noun forms are stan- 
dard. Most internal punctuation is correct. 



Domain ratings are enclosed In parentheses 
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Annotation Model Paper 5 Grade 6 

Conttnt/Organl^tion (2) 

A controlling idea is attenfipted, but most of the support deals with a different idea The 
reader learns little alx)ut why the gift was "besV Organization is clear. The paper lacks 
a sense of completeness. The paper is a low 2. 



Style (2) 

The paper is easily readable but lacks concrete Images and descriptive language. There 
is some attempt at sente . e variatbn. 



Sentence Fomauon (2) 

Some sentences are complete and correctly punctuated. However, there aie few sen- 
tences in the paper, and two of these are inappropriately "joined" w' ^ a semi-colon. 



Usage (2) 

Given the brevity of the paper, competence is minimal. Pronoun reference is clear but 
limited to a single pronoun. Subject-verb agreement is correct but limited to singular 
forms. There is one tense error. 



Mechanics (2) 

Capitalizatton is generally correct. Several words are misspelled in the beginning of the 
paper. Formatting is a weakness. Diatogue is correctly punctuated with quotation 
marks. The paper is a tow 2. 



Domain ratings are enclosed In parentheses. 
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Model Paper - 6 Page 2 
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Annotation 



Model Paper 6 



Grade 6 



Content/Organization (4) 

The controlling idea is clear. Support is relevant and developed. The paper has a 
sense of completeness. 



The writer's indivldualrty is evident. The reader shares the writer's anticipation, concern 
and pleasure. The tone is appropriate. The paper is easily readable. 

Sentence Formation (4) 

Sentences are skillfully composed although there is occasions: inappropriate coordina- 



Usage (4) 

All components are demonstrated consistently. 
(Mechanics (4) 

In spite of some mine ■ sp^illiro - rrors, mastery of mechanics concepts is demonstrated. 



Domain ratings are enclosed in parentheses. 
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Coding Non Scorable Papers 

The followirKi codes are to be assigned to papers which cannot be assigned a lating of 1 
tnrough 4, Definittons of the codes are provlo^xi below followed by example papers illus- 
trating the codes. 



Code Definition 



A Blank 

Assign to any paper which is completely blank. Be sure to check the front and 
back page. 

B Too Short 

Assign to any paper containing too little information for determining appropriate 
scores. Such responses include a single word, phrase, line, or sentence ?nd 
may include response? of a few lines. Given the variability of handwriting and 
content, no exact number of lines can be specified. (Examples of short papers 
with enough infonnation to be scored are included in the training papers.) 

C Non English 

Assign to any paper written in a foreign language. 

E Illegible 

Before assigning the code make a reasonable attempt to recognize enough 
words to use them as a basis for figuring out what the other words are. 

F Incomprehensible 

Read the paper in its entirety before assigning this code. Do not confuse spel- 
ling errors with incomprehensibility. An incomprehensible paper may contain 
few recognizable English words, or it may contain recognizable English words 
arranged in such a way that no meaning is conveyed. 

G Off Topic 

Familiarize yourself with the assigned topic. Consider that the paper may be a 
variatfon on the topte. [Example of a scorable variation of the topic "your favor- 
ite holiday:" "I don't have a favorite holiday and here's why." Examples of scor- 
able variations on the topte 'the biggest problem you had with someone:" "My 
problem is with the people who niade up this test," or "My best friend has this 
really bad problem with his mother."} 

Addressing some aspect of the toprc is acceptable. For example, it is possible 
to write about "what you think your future will be like" as if the future has already 
arrived: "I am a successful lawyer...." 

H Off Task 

This code applies to responses that are not on the task of writing a Basic Skills 
Writing Test. Off Task responses include: copying from the testldirections or 
test booklet or from some material in the testing area; writing a response con- 
sisting solely of a message to the rater ("I won't complete this stupid test," or "I 
have passed this thing already but Mr. Jones won't believe me.") Off Task 
responses also include inappropriate types of writing such as poetry and rap. 
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Non Scorable Paper Code B: 
Too Short 
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Non Scorable Paper Code E: 
Illegible 
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Non Scorabie Paper Code F: 
Incomorehensibie 
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Non Scorable Paper Code F: 
Incomprehensible 
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Non Scorable Paper Code G: 
Off Topic 

(Topic was "best gift") 
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Non Scorable Paper Code G: 
Off Topic 

(Topic was "best gift") 
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Non Scorable Paper Code H: 
Off Task 

(ResponsR has been copied) 
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Non Scorable Paper Code H: 
Off Task 

(Most of th. response has been copied from tfie prompt) 
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GLOSSARY 



Component - a component is one of the list of aspects to be considered within a par- 
ticular dimension. A complete listing of all the scoring dimensions and the components 
for each dimension appears on the sheet titled "Georgia Basic Skills Writing Test: Scor- 
ing Dimensions, Definitions, and Components." For example, "clear pronoun reference" 
is a component of the dimension "Usage." When you are deciding on your rating for 
"Usage" on a student paper, you would look for demonstrated competence in pronoun 
reference, ak>ng with competence in the other components of that dimenston. 

Controlling Idea - The controlling ^dea of a piece of writing is not the same as the 
written *lhesls statement," although the controlling klea may be expressed in the fomi of 
such a statement. The controlling klea may be either stated or implied; If stated, it may 
appear toward the beginning or toward the end of the piece of writing, or even inserted 
in the mkWIe of the text. It may be stated in several sentences. The controlling kiea 
may be apparent to the reader even though there is no direct 'thesis statement." The 
writer may present a written thesis statement, but the actual controlling klea may differ 
somewhat from the statement. To detennine the controlling klea of a piece, ask your- 
self. "If I had to sum up this piece of wr*Jng in one brief sentence, what woukJ that sen- 
tence be*?" The sixth grade writer may use a topte sentence, rather than a thesis state- 
ment. A clearly established contr6lling klea may be apparent even though it isn*t stated 
in a paper. 

Coordination - Refers to the connecting of equal grammatical structures to provide 
equal emphasis. Coordinating elements include (but are not limited to) connectors such 
as "and," "but," and "or." The s9mi-cok)n. used to connect two Independent clauses, 
serves as a «k)nal of coordinatton. 

Dimension or Domain - The Georgia Department of Education has klenttfied 
several bapH3 qualities in any piece of effective writing, regardless of the topic or type 
(narrative, expository). The qualities are: Content and Organization, Style, Sentence 
Formation, Usage and Mechanics. Each of these is referred to as a dimension or 
domain of writing. 

End punctuation - Refers to the use of the perifxj. questfon mark, or exclamation 
point to mark the end of a sentence. The absence of appropriate end punctuatton 
creates sentence fomiatton errors known as a comma splice en-or or a fused sentence. 
A comma splfce error occurs when two sentences are linked with a comma ('The 
weather was coW. I wore my dad's jacket"). A fused sentence or run-on error occurs 
when two sentences are run together without any punctuation. 

Formatting - Refers to the layout of the piece of writing on the page-margins, para- 
graph indentatton, spacing between words and spacing between sentences. Writers and 
readers have agreed on certain spatial conventtons for clarity and ease of reading, and 
words are placed on the page in accordance with these conventions. Formatting also 
refers to the appropriate grouping of related Informatbn Into paragraph fcrm. 
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Fragment or Sentence fragment - As the term suggests, a fragment refers to an 
incomplete senterK^e which is lacking one or more of its parts but is written as if it were a 
complete senterice. A fragment may be caused by improper punctuation, as when a 
writer places a period between a main clause and the suborcJinate cla'jse ('The happiest 
time of my life was when we went to Walt Disney World, Tjecause tha^ was our first 
vacation as a family/'). Such a punctuation-based fragment is consicJered an error in 
sentence formation. A 'tunctional fragment" is one over which t^,e writer seems to 
have control, one which is used to create a particular effect ("And w'^en were we leav- 
ing? In the morning! BiTjht and early!"). 

Imagery or Concrete Images and Descriptive Language - a writer uses 
imagery when he or she uses descriptive language that appeals to the senses of the 
reader. This type of language enables the reader to "experience" the piece of writing 
more or less directly. Either concrete images or descriptive language creates word- 
pictures that enable the reader to share the writer's experience. The writer may use 
either concrete words or descriptive language. 

Internal punctuation - As opposed to "end punctuation," internal punctuation 
appears within a sentence: for example, quotation mari(s and commas in dialogue; com- 
mas between words in a series; commas after introductory clauses and phrases; com- 
mas setting off nonrestrlctive elements; commas after tr-^nsition words. Such errors 
have to be "seen" to be noted. 

Order of presentation - a piece of writing may be ordered or organized in many 
different ways: chronological, a listing of ideas related to the topic, a series of examp'e-i 
illustrating the controlling idea, a comparison or contrast, identification of a problem fol- 
lowed by a proposed solution, a generalization followed by a narrative illustration of the 
generalization. These are but a few of the possible orders. In an effective piece of writ- 
ing, the order of presentation is appropriate to the controlling idea. The sixth grade 
writer may signal a chronological order of events with 'then," '\vell," or "so," elements 
usually found in spoken language. A chronological "recounting of events" is a typical 
organizational strategy for the sixth grade writer. 

Pronoun reference - Pronoun reference involves the relationship between a single 
word or group of words (the antecedbr.t) and the pronoun replacement. The meaning of 
the pronoun should be immediately obvious to avoid confusion. Clarity is achieved 
through consistency of person and number ("My favorite sport is volleyball, but I like 
swimming too. They have to be played with teammates..:' ''They" refers to both sports, 
while the writer intends a singular reference to volleyball, or "It." Broad references ("it," 
'this'*) when overused can create confuston. The sixth grade wnter may use broad pro- 
noun reference yet successf ullv convey his/her intended meaning. 

Readable - "Readable" does not refer to the legibility of the handwriting. Rather, it 
addresses the ease with which the piece of writing could be read aloud without false 
starts or backing up and re-reading to "make sense." 

Sentence patterns - The pattern of a sentence refers to the grammatical structure, 
the order of the words, and the length. Some of the possible sentence patterns are: 
simple, compound, complex, subject-first, beginnrng with a phrase or clause, or begin- 
ning with a sentence connective. Variation in sentence length is a natural outcome of 
variatk>n in sentence patterns. For the sixth grade writer, length is less likely to vary 
than grammatical structure or word order. 
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Standard American English, standard form - "Standard" refers to careful 
word choice arxl to the use of those grammatical conventions agreed upon as the 
'language of the marketplace." Standard American English avoids the use of slang, jar- 
gon, regionalisms, and unacceptable forms except when appropriate to the topic and the 
audience. Also, standard American English uses the agreed-upon forms for plurals, 
possessives, subject-and-verb agreement and the formation of veit> tenses. Com- 
petence and errors in usage can be "heard." The sixth grade writer may use elements 
normally found in spoken language. 

Subordination - Refers to a method of connecting structures so as to give some 
structures less emphasis than others. Examples of subordinating connectors are 
"because," "when," "if," "after," 'Vvhile," "although," "so that," '\vho," '\vhfch" and 'that." 

Tone * Indicates the writer's sensitivity to the purpose of the piece of writing and to the 
effect the piece of writing should have on the audience. Simply, tone refers to the gen- 
eral mood or emotk)n brought forth by the piece of writing. Tone may be formal or infer* 
mal, witty, ironic, sarcastic, humorous, informative, sont)wful, ecstatic... and so on. 

Word choice - word chofce refers to the writer's use of words >^'hich express his or 
her ideas clearly and which demonstrate appropriate usage. For example, word choice 
includes an awareness of the differences between "a" and "an," "accept" and "except" 
and 'lie" and 'lay." Word choice also includas the ^tppropriate forms of adjectives and 
adverbs ('Ihe worst time of my We," "really hard") and correct pronoun case ("My 
parents gave "my brother and me" ). 
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F«dtrai Itw prohibits discrimination on ths basis of ract. color or national origin (Titia VI of tha Civil Rights Act of 1964). sex 
O'ltla IX of tha Educational Amandmants of 1972 and Title II of tha Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1964). or 
handicap (Section 504 ot ihe Rehabilitation Act of 1973) m education programs or activities receiving federal financtai 
asaistance. 

Emp{oyeee. students and the general public are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of Education does not 
discriminete in eny educational programs or activities or m employment policies 

The following Individuals have been deaignated u the employees responsible for coordinating the department's effort to 
implement this no*>discnminatory policy. 

Title II — Ann Lary. Vocational Equity Coorc^inator 

Title VI— Joaephine Martin. Aaaociate State Superintendent of Schools 

Title IX— Ishmeel Childa. Coordinator 

Section 504— Jim Whitworth. Coordinator 

Inquiries concerning the application of Title II. Title VI. Title IX or Section 504 to the policies and practices of the department 
may be addressed to the persons listed ebove at the Oeorgia Department of Education. Twin Towers East. Atlanta 30334; to the 
Regional Office for Civil Rights. Atlanta 30323. or to the Director. Office for Civil Rights. Education Department. Washington 
DC 20201 
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Georgii* Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5030 
Werner Rogers 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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